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To evaluate the current conditions and perceptions of 
school media specialists, a questionnaire vas disseainated to 700 
school linrary aedia specialists in six southeastern states. 
Participants vere asked to rank 18 perception items on a four-part 
scale* having to do with media center mission and use. Host 
frequently mentioned as "very appropriate** were faculty in«service 
teaching training, student use of the center and the convenient 
location of the facility. It is suggested that media specialists* 
concern with such matters Indicates need for more aggressive role in 
program planning and development. (SR) 
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NEW TRENDS AND SPECIALIZATIONS 

It is a fallacy to assume that merely fusing two or more disciplines, (e.g., 
librarianship and instructional technplogy) will create a totally new and dif- 
ferent educational discipline. In fact, the welding of these two disciplines has 
done little more than to bring these two distinct disciplines into closer physical 
proximity. The fallacy is conqwunded viien these two disciplines are brought to- 
gether within the same department vMle the respective personnel continue to per- 
petuate and st?)port their own particular and favored area. However, library 
media is in fact a distinct specialization ... it established a newer philo- 
sophical approach vdiich not only draws upon the knowledge, skills, and techniq.es, 
of the school librarian, the curriculum specialist, the instructional technologist, 
but also creates a synergistic effect. That is, it produces a new and distinct 
type of information-oriented specialist. 

It cannot be over-emphasized that mixing the several fields do not constitute 
the school media specialization. "Ehe mere mixing of these fields , both academically 
and administratively, does not in itself provide the basis for an effective and 
efficient school media operation. The development of a school media program requires 
an instructional team effort— a fomilation of theories and practices directed 
toward unifying a schools* instructional program. 

The major activities necessary for functioning as a school library media spe- 
cialist coalesce into new and different competencies. It is through unifying these 
conpetencies that a new and distinct role is defined. It is through the analysis 
and interpretation of these roles that has validated and subsequently established 
the school media field as a unique and different specialization. 

The school media specialist utilizes both print and nonprint resources and 
implements these resources into meeting the instructional objectives and needs of 
users. School media specialists now view — or should view— themselves as integral 
ccn?>onents of the schools* instructional teams: bringing into play an array of 
ERIC ^tn^tional materials which enrich and bro^deirthe instructional objectives;- 



PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

Never before, in the history of education, has there been as many new trends 
and innovations in the areas of research, curriculum and instructional development, 
and media design and utilization. 

Like other educationally related disciplines, media is becoming increasingly 
ccn?)licated by the vast waves of knowledge siveeping our scientific, social, tech- 
nological, and philosophical fields. The mpact of these changes demands a careful 
and continuing appraisal on the involvement that school media specialists play in 
instructional design and development. 

In order to assess the iinpact of changing conditions on the field of library 
media, a study was conducted by Ball in the Fall, ir73. The resulting data -was 
analyzed and interpreted and several conclusions were posited. The infoiroation 
gleaned from this Study was used as a base for further evaluating the current 
conditions and perceptions of school library media specialists. 

Tnitially, this data was used to forraulate a questionnaire (APPENDIX A) 
vdiich was disseminated to 700 school library media specialists serving school 
systems throughout six southeastern states, (Florida, South Carolina, Mississippi, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee.) Hiis questionnaire was mailed out during the 
first week of October, 1974. A cut-off date for receiving returned questionnaires 
was established and held at January IS, 1975. Hie criteria for selecting school 
media specialists (SMSs) for the second year's study was the same as in the Fall, 
1973 study. TTiat is: 

1. distributing questionnaires to representative school districts 
within each of the six states, i.e., northern, eastern, southern, 
and central sections of each state. 

2. the Average Daily Membership (ADM) of the school districts. 
Three-hundred-and-eighty-one (381) of the original 700 SMSs surveyed returned 

questionnaires, however, only 324 were sufficiently con5)leted and could be used in 
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this Stu<fy. Of these 324 useable questionnaires. 178 were completed by elementary 
school library media specialists. The remaining respondents (1S6) were enployed 
in secondary school media programs. 

SlMtARY OF THE STTJDY 

A graphic display of the responses will be found on Table 1. Each of the 
(18) Perception Items are ranked according to frequency of responses. Respondents 
(SMSs) were asked to rate each item on a 4-point scale with weights assigned to 
each of the four points. 

WEIGHT 

Veiy appropriate 4 
Fairly Appropriate 3 
Fairly Inappropriate 2 
Very Inappropriate 1 

The first groi5)ing of items receiving the greater frequency of response are 
related toward the access and delivery systems of school library media centers. 
They are: 

Faculty in service training sessions are a part of the centers* oper- 
ation. This item received the greatest frequencies of responses dis- 
playing a mean score of 3.74 (where 4.00 equals "Very impropriate"). 
Over 97% of the elementary and secondary levels school media special- 
ists responded to this item in the 'Veiy" or "fairly" appropriate 
categories. / r*- r 

Over 95% of the SMSs responded in the "appropriate" categories that 

the majority of the students in their respective school were using 

the centers. This item ranked second in terras of the mean score (3.66). 

SlSs felt that their media centers were in convenient locations and 
accessible to students (and teachers) . Over 941 of the SMSs responded 
that this item vas "appropriate". Coupled with ongoing inseivice 
training sessions, over 93% of the SMSs have implemented training ses- 
sions, directed toward orienting students to ase the librar>' media 
centers as integral part of their ongoing instructional delivery sys- 
tem. 

The four preceding items have a range of mean scores from 3.53 to 3.74. 
Each item could be considered to fall within the parameters of the *Very Appropriate" 
category Olean score range attached to this Category is 4.00 - 3.50). These first 



four items seem to point out that the SMSs feels they have developed adequate access 
and delivery systems which expedite the How of instructional materials from initial 
selection to ultimte utilization. The students and teachers orientation sessions 
facilitate access and delivery systems vhich provide students and teachers with 
iffiderstandings and skills for identifying and locating infoiroation (and utilizing 
available programs). The SMSs vflio seemed to have developed sound access and de- 
livery systems responded in a more favorable way that users developed proprietary 
interests in the programs and services of their centers. 

Hie next two items lAich received the larger frequencies of respoiipes are: 

SMSs feel they have developed and are maintaining sound and functional 
relationships with those sipervisory personnel to idicm they are respon- 
sible (93%) and there seems to be increasing acceptance of other m^i- 
bers of faculties toward the programs and services of the respective 
media centers. Elementary level school library media specialists (91%) 
felt this statement was more appropriate than secondary level SMSs (83%) 

These two items se«n to point out that £MSs are developing and maintaining 
a more positive image of themselves and are subsequently obtaining greater pro- 
fessional visibility for their programs. A public information program is a val- 
uable activity for school media specialists to engage in. A viable infoiroation 
program is useful not only for reporting on newly procured materials but is in- 
creasingly more effective v^en directed toward students, teachers, administrators, 
and citizen groups to: (1) stimulate interest, (2) develop professional rapport, 
(3) improve the center's image, and (4) report on progress of the media center's 
programs and services. Iii?>roving professional rapport between the sdiool media 
center and other departments and within the instructional program seems to be 
important for the continued growth and success of school media programs. 

Another item vdiich seems to buttress the thrust toward an ijipi-oved public 
image is reflected from the second ranked item. That is, the "majority of students 
are using the centers". This item, v^en coupled the 5th and 6th ranked items, 
seems to point out that SMSs are becoming more aware of educational concems and 



issues outside the walls of the school media centers. »lSs appear to be identi- 
fying with and relating more to the instructional piogrsms and activities whidi 
coinpose the schools* tot?\l learning environments. 

The next three items (ranked 7th, 8th, and 9th) point toward an adequacy of 
available resources. Let's exar^ne these more closely. 

Approximately 691 of the . pendents felt they have available adequate 
materials and equipment to serve their schools' ongoing instructional 
programs. There was similar percentage of agreement to this item be- 
tween both elementary and secondary level S4Ss. 

While 731 of the SMSsfelt they are provided adequate space to conduct 
the current operations of their school media centers, only S9S indi- 
cated there was sufficient space set aside for teachers use in de- 
signing and producing their own instructional materials. 

Ihese two items indicate a need for further study on how school principals 
and supervisors allocate space for their schools' media prorrams and services. 
It might be pointed out that some of the SMSs surveyed do not provide production 
facilities in their respective schools because some districts provide central- 
ized media services. Also, we consider that S4Ss do not feel they have attained 
sufficient competencies and skills for assisting other teachers, and instruc- 
tional support personnel, to design and produce materials. This latter judgment 
may have some validity as we shall see later in this study \^en we review how 
SMSs feel about their abilities for implementing media programs and services 
around the "new media" concept. 

The remaining (9) items seem to evidence various constraints, inadequacies, 
and limitations affecting SMSs efforts toward implementing and maintaining pro- 
gram planning and development activities. 

Fifty- six per cent of the SMSs responding agreed that their centers are 
seldomed used for studyhall purposes. This was especially acknowledged 
by secondary level SMSs (62%). 

Thirty-nine per cent of the respondents felt that college and university 
teacher-training programs are requiring a course directed toward more 
effective media utilization; the data indicates that secondary level 
SflSb, seemed to feel this statement is more appropriate than did the re- 
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spending elonentaiy level SMSs. There was a 911 favorable response by 
both elementary and secondary respondents that a course in medja utili- 
zation should be required for teacher certification. 

Both elementary and secondary SMSs indicated a concern that teachers 
are not incorporating sufficient quantities of nonprint materials idth- 
in their specific instructional programs. As a result, the following 
item indicates a paucity of planning, between the Q^s and other in- 
structional personnel. There seems to be less of this type of cooper- 
ative planning in the elementary level programs than in secondary. 

It is interesting to note that the two items ranked 12th and 13th seem to 
point out that there is a lack of directed, cooperative planning and teachers 
are aot fully utilizing nonprint materials. SMSs seems aware they must establish 
and maintain a system for planning with teachers to facilitate in the attainment 
of instructional and professional objectives. In order for school media special- 
ists to effectively plan for and efficiently administer a full media program, they 
must possess both managerial skills and have acquired a wide-range of knowledges 
and skills to facilitate the utilization of learning resources. 

It might be suggested as SMSs take more of a leadership role toward acquaint- 
ing classroom teachers with: 1) availability of materials; 2) scheduling and/or 
operating equipment; 3) understanding the school's media programs; and 4) utili- 
zing its services. By developing these awarenesses, many teachers will become 
increasingly aware as to the significant ijnpact media directed activities can 
have on inproving their instructional programs. 

The responses to the final items points out that 35% of the S^s felt com- 
petent in operating a media program around the "new media" concept. Sec- 
ondary level SMSs (40%) seemed to feel more adequate than those on the ele- 
mentary level (27%). This 14th ranked item has many implications. These 
implications are so broad and far reaching and could have a direct effect 
on the frequencies of responses placed on the other items. 

It seems that majority of the SMSs polled had concerns about their level of 

proficiency for utilizing all instructional resources to reach program objectives. 

Much of the data sipports a concern that SMSs are not or do not feel sufficiently 

prepared to participate in a systematic planning and development .)rocess for or- 

gaiiii;ing and implementing quality instructional programs. The tk^jt question 
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that all school media specialists must address themselves is •'How well ai« the 
centers' prograiRs and services responding to the total instructional program for 
achieving ongoing instructional goals and objectives?" It would seem that a mjor 
focus in planning inservice and preservice programs should emphasize how school 
media personnel can develop systematic approaclies for fomilating more efficient 
and effective instructional delivery systems. 

From this rather crude interpretation of data, it could indicate that SMSs 
need to extend their professional competencies beyond those of selecting, organizing 
maintaining and disseminating their centers* holdings. We would suggest that SMSs 
must begin to see the need for obtaining skills and understandings in older to deter 
mine the appropriate resource (s) and place them within a proper instiuctional se- 
quence. 

Seventy-one per cent of the SMSs indicated that they are assigned taslcs 
not directly related to the ongoing programs and senrices of their me- 
dia centers. This could point to several conditions \Mch need to be 
corrected (i.e., poor public information programs, lack of intense in- 
volvement in instructional and curricula program planning and develop- 
ment, absence of definitive priorities, or an uncoraprising administra- 
tor.; This condition seems to be less of a concern of secondary SMSs 
than those enployed on the elementary school level. 

A major problem still affecting the achievement of quality media programs and 
services is the lack of si?>port personnel. Adequate siqpport personnel are needed 
to iaplement a comprehensive school media program. Except in centers iMch ser- 
vices a large number of student and teacher users, many SMSs must maintain their 
center's program and services with little or no bipportive personnel. 

Ihe least ranked items indicate: 
1.) There are not sufficient funds allocated to meet the ongoing program and ser- 
vice needs of the center and 2.) inadequate opportunities are afforded for effect- 
ing or influencing positive instructional change on a district-wide level. 

Very few, if any, school systems can affoid to allocate sufficient funds to 
provide all the resources that their teachers, gjid students will need. Therefore, 
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priorities must be established on the basis of instructional imperatives. This 
indicates a need for media specialists to direct the centers* programs and services 
tovrard the mainstream of educational programing; and uot as a support or an ad- 
junct to it. The responses also evidences a need to formulate budgetary needs 
upon the goals and objectives of the schools; instructional programs and the needs 
and interests of the users. The benefits of placing cost analysis upon instruc- 
tional imperatives vctild seem more appropriate than acquisitioning a number of 
volumes and materials with no other criteria vdthstanding (except upon an arbi- 
trary allocation by an uninfoimed administrator). 

All instructional personnel of a school district need to participate in 
the f emulation of policies and decisions which affect instructional programing. 
Extensive effort needs to be directed toward developing bi-directional cornnun- 
ication systems that will facilitate two-way coranunication among line and staff 
personnel. 

CTCmSIONS 

All responses were the personal and professional opinions of School Media 
specialists. After a careful review of this Study's data on SlSs perceptions 
about the quality of their media programs and services, we may still need to 
ask vduch aspects of planning and development seem most effective and which appear 
least effective. A review of the items indicates some trends and even some clear- 
cut-pattems. The items with the top four ranks mainly have to do with develop- 
ing the access and delivery systems of school media centers. Hie succeeding two 
items have to do with media specialists' professional relationships with other 
instructional personnel. TTiere is a feeling, on the part of 50 per cent of the 
respondents, that their relationship with teachers, students, and superiors arc 
"Very Appropriate". 

er|c " H 
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The respondents indicated that considerable attention is given toward orienting 
teachers and students to more effectively utilize media centers. The majority of 
the a<Ss indicated that they have adequate resources to meet those current needs 
of students and teachers. The "adequacy of resources'' as noted in the Study, does 
not necessarily indicate an "adequac/' toward Standards directed toward Media Pro- 
i^ains: District and School as defined and described in the 197S publication de- 
veloped by the American Library Association and the Association for Educational 
Conmunications and Technology. Here, adequacy refers to the corqjleteness of 
materials and other resources necessajy to meet current needs and objectives as 
perceived by the responding SMSs. 

At the other end of the rank order is a cluster of nine items, all having 

to do with some efforts directed toward planning developing instructional media 

programs. The 13th and 14th items seem to have the greatest significance tois-ard 

media program planning and development. These items indicate that: 

The majority of SMSs do not feel they have those competencies to operate 
their programs within the principles and practices -is delineated within 
the "new media" concept. That is, upon these principles and practices 
as described within the area of instructional development. (Item 14). 

Also, atSs feel that they need to become more of an integral part of the 
schools' instructional planning efforts. An effort which is directed 
toward iJi?)roving the quality of instructional delivery. (Item 13) 

Here is an indication that media specialists must be aggressive . . . more 
gregarious . . . one of the most tenacious members of the school's instructional 
team for ai>suming a leadership role in program planning and development. An im- 
portant element for establishing an maintaining effective media programs is a 
sound and valid system for evaluation. An appropriate evaluation system is essen- 
tial for acquiring a broader data base for the future planning and development 
of school media programs. 

It is obvious that this Study posits more questions than it provides the 
answers as to what is going on in scliool media programs. However, implications 
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are that a successful school media specialists is not one with a singular purpose 

for materials selection and dissemination. The successful media specialist is a 

multi-faceted professional idio possesses coii5)etencies and skills for: 

training faculty and students to more efficiently and effectively use 
the programs and sendees of the media center. 

maintains positive public relation images with other teachers, super- 
visors, and students and citizen groips. 

links resources id.th instructional objectives and their acc»Mnpanyin? 
strategies. 

cooperatively plan with other instructional personnel to improve 
the cjuality of the school's instructional program* 

works within the existing framework of the district's hierarchy for 
effect meaningful change by providing information and data vMch can 
be used for iji5)lenienting or altering district-wide policies and pro- 
cedures. 
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ralaing and collactlng P'^nay, aaala^.lng tha principal In tha 
adtklnlatratlva dutlaa of thla achool, chocking attandanca flguraa 

$• Tha achool ayataa, undar which I as anployad, provldaa oppor- 
tunltftaa and channala for Inatructlonal paraonnal to offar 
**conatructlva* Input and Inforiaatlon for affactlng dlatrlct- 
vlda pollclaa and procaduraa aa thay ralata to Inatructlonal 
prograalug 

6* 1 faal eonpatant In aalntalnlag a achool madia cautar which 
oporataa undar tha **naw madia** concept* Thai; la, organltlnK* 
and aalactlng all roaourcaa to maat tha raqulramaota of apaclflc 
Inatructlonal objacclvaa 

7, In tarma of thli cantar*a currant oparatlona, X faal thara la 
adaquata phyalcal apaca avallabla to varva our achool *a Inatvoc* 
tloaal programa 

g. tha majority of tha atudanta dlractly banafit from thla caotat'a 
programa and/or aarvlcaa at laaat onca-«*waak 

9, Tha School* a madia cantar la In a convanlant location and la 
accaaalbla to tha majority of our atudanta and taachara 

10* X faal that 1 am maintaining aound and functional ralatlonahlpa 
with my achool *a principal and othar dlatrlct-wlda aupervlaory 
paraonnal to whom X am alao raaponalbla* 

11. Xn tarma of thla cantar *a praaant naada , thara la adaquata apaea 
avallabla for daalgnlng and conatructlng matarlala dlractad 
toward tha naadA of our atudanta 

IZt To my knowladga, taachar-tralnlng programa — <»ln our collagaa and 
unlvaraltlaa**— ara raqulrlng a formal couraa on tha baalca of 
madia utilisation 

13« Within tha paat faw yaara, thla cantar haa bacn appropriated 
aufficlant funda for acquiring tha baaic raaourcaa naadad to 
complamant thla achool* a ongoing Inatructlonal program 

14* Thia madia cantar la aaldom* If avar, uaed for atudyhall purpoaaa 



IS« Tha majority of tha taachara. In thla achool, arc Incorporating 
nonprint Inatructlonal matarlala with oth^r Inatructlonal natboda 
(inatructlonal matarlala can ba conaldar^i^ fllma, audio tapaa, 
dlac racordlnga, talavlaad praaantatlona , programmed matarlala, 
aimulatlon and ganaa, modala, charta, flat plcturaa, and ao on) 

16. tn tarma of tha level of thla media cantar'a atafflng neada, 
X faal there la aufficlant pareprof eeelonel end eupportive 
pereonnel provided to melntlen our ongoing progrene end earvlcae 

17. Along with other Inetructlonel pereonnel, X too en ectlvaly 
Involved In the planning proceee for Improving the quellty of 
Inetructlon In thla echool* 

Ift. A pert of thle medle center *e operetlon le en ongoing, Inaervlc^ 
trelnlng progrem which le offered to eaalat thle echool^e Inetruc- 
tlonel pereonnel to more efficiently and effectively utilize 
the meterlele and aervlcae for improving Inetructlon 

FLEASE RESPOMD TO THXS tAST STATBMEMT WITH EITHER **YES" o. 

Po you feel e couree in medle utilltetlon ahould ba required for 
tAmcher cmrtlf Icetion? yee no 
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